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‘THE PROPOSED NATIONAL CANAL. 


So long have we been accustomed to the develop- 
ment of railway enterprise, that we are apt to 
regard with indifference, if not with a species of 
scorn, the idea of perfecting the internal com- 
munication of the country by means of water- 
ways. The iron-horse, it has been long supposed, 
has driven away the canal boat from the active 
lines of industry, and the uses of canals seemed 
destined to be consigned to the limbo of ancient 
history or left to the monopoly of the Dutch. 
But this is a great error, and all the greater 
because it isso common. Undoubtedly, the canal 
system of the United Kingdom did suffer a very 
severe blow when the railway enterprise bloomed 
and ‘boomed’ under ‘King Hudson.’ More recent 
experience, however, has shown that canals are 
not necessarily competitors of railways—that they 
are more often auxiliaries—and that they are 
capable of performing services to the community 
which railways cannot achieve ; or, to put it in 
another form, which it can never pay railways to 
attempt. Let us not forget that the prosperity 
of the Dutch, the most enterprising, commercial, 
thrifty, and successful people in the world—next, 
of course, to our noble selves—is founded upon 
canals; and that a large measure of the pros- 
perity of the United States is also due to the 
immense advantages presented by the great con- 
tinuous line of waterways which human ingenuity 
has contrived out of natural provisions. There is 
no country in the world in which railways occupy 
a more prominent and important place than in 
America, yet canals there are neither scorned nor 
neglected, but are carefully preserved and indus- 
triously extended in all directions as feeders to 
and aide of the railways. 

This nineteenth century, too, is notable for, 
and will in future generations be famed for, the 
prosecution of the three largest and most remark- 
able enterprises in the construction of artificial 
channels ever known, The Suez Canal, of course, 
is no novelty to us now, and that a canal across 


the isthmus existed in the days of the ancient 


Egyptians is supposed to be known to every 
schoolboy. But there is a very wide difference 
between the Egyptian ditch and the noble channel 
which now enables stately _five-thousand-ton 
steamers to pass without a pause from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea) The Panama 
Canal, if not yet an accomplished fact, is actually 
in process of formation, and in many respects is 
a more remarkable work than that which pierces 
the Isthmus of Suez. And then the Manchester 
Ship Canal is one of the pet projects of the 
day in our own country, and is probably destined 
to enable the inland capital of the cotton trade 
to rank among the seaports of the world. 

In fact, renewed attention is being given by 
engineers and traders and capitalists to the many 
and great attractions of inland waterways for 
the promotion of commerce and the develop- 
ment of industrial enterprise. If we look at 
a railway map of the British Isles we shall see 
that there is practically no further room for 
railway extension in the matter of trunk-lines. 
Branches and feeders are needed, and are being 
constructed wherever the traffic, present or pro- 
spective, seems to warrant the outlay; but no 
more great iron arteries can be added to the 
land until new centres of industry are created. 
Not only is the first cost of a railway immense, 
but the annual outlay necessary for mainten- 
ance and working it is enormous. Unless there 
is a very large traffic, there must be very high» 
charges for carriage, so as to cover actual ex- 
penses. Now, whatever may be the comparative 
cost in the construction of a canal, it is obvious 
that the cost of maintenance and working must 
always be insignificant in comparison with a 
railway. The ‘silent highway’ can afford to wait 
for traffic, because it costs next to nothing to lie 
idle. 

Few people are perhaps aware that we have 
actually over 3900 miles of canals already in 
the United Kingdom, and that many of these 
canals pay very handsome dividends to the pro- 
prietors of them. Indeed, it may be said gene- 
rally that canals yield a far higher percentage 
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overhead to the investing capitalists than do 
railways. We have now almost 20,000 miles 
of iron road to our 3900 miles or so of water- 
road, and 2500 miles of navigable rivers, In 
China, the Grand Canal stretches for over 2000 
miles, and connects with some fifty cities. The 
latest returns give the length of navigable canals 
in the United Kingdom at 3931 miles, of which 
about three hundred miles are in Ireland. 

Canal-making in this country may be said 
to have begun in the year 1761, for it was in 
that year that the Bridgewater Canal was 
definitely projected. The scheme was as hotly 
opposed as, at a later period, was that of rail- 
way construction. The landowners and other 
representatives of ‘vested interests’ threw every 
obstacle in the way. It was asserted that the 
rivers were quite sufficient for all the traffic 
there was or could be, and that canals would 
displace the packhorses and wagons which had 
been so serviceable, and would also injure the 
trade of the towns through or near which they 
would pass. Dr Samuel Johnson, philosopher 
though he was, could only see in canals a means 
for destroying ‘country seclusion, and for making 
food dear where it used to be cheap, by taking 
rural produce to crowded centres ! 

But in spite of opposition, the Bridgewater 
Canal was begun in 1767, and was opened in 
1772, to the great profit of its promoters and 
the great advantage of the public. It was 
followed by quite a number of smaller enter- 
prises; in fact, prior to 1800, there was a 
canal mania almost as great as the railway 
mania which set in about 1844. It has been 
said of this canal era, by Mr Clifford, in his 
History of Private Bill Legislation, that ‘ Parlia- 
ment by its furtherance of legislation for the 
development of canals and of agriculture, pro- 
bably contributed more largely to the national 
prosperity than by any other group of public 
or — measures passed towards the close of 
the last century.’ Before the nineteenth century 
opened, over a hundred Canal Acts had passed 
through Parliament. Upon at least one of these 
canals—the Forth and Clyde—a steam-vessel was 
employed to draw the ae as far back as 
1785. 

But it is certainly remarkable that a country 
so naturally adapted for canals as is Great 
Britain should not have developed them to a 
much greater extent. We have a large number 
of copious rivers, we have a most favourable 
watershed, we have an ample rainfall to keep 
up the supply of water, and we are encircled 
by the sea. There is probably no country in 
the world so well adapted for the construction 
of artificial waterways, and this is a fact which 
now seems to be becoming more and more gene- 
rally recognised. The tediousness of transport 
by the old mode of traction by horses is no 
longer a deterrent; for steam can be employed 
to secure transport, if not so rapid as | rail- 
way, at least rapid enough for a certain class of 
traffic. 

Of the comparative cost of railway and canal 
transits, we have seen various estimates. But 
one authority puts it that the cost of conveying 
a ton of goods by railway is 121d. for every 
mile traversed ; while the cost of conveying a 
ton by canal is only 037d. for every mile 


traversed. This means the actual cost of carry- 
ing, and does not include the charges for hand- 
ling, which are vastly greater on a railway—for 
the loading, unloading, packing, arranging, shunt- 
ing, &c., of trucks. Doceuly speaking, the cost 
of conveying traffic by canal is from a fourth 
to a fifth of the cost of conveyance by railway. 
There is less speed by the canal, but there is 
also less handling, which in many cases is a 
very great advantage indeed, 

The great defect in the canal system of this 
country is that it has not been constructed on 
any uniform principle. Thus, the traffic is not 
interchangeable, or is so only to a limited extent 
There are different widths and depths, different- 
sized locks, different tolls and regulations, on 
the existing waterways. The largest, we believe, 
is that of the Severn Canal, which admits vessels 
two hundred and seventy feet long by thirty-five 
feet broad; the Aire and Calder comes next, 
with two hundred and twelve feet by twenty-two 
feet ; and the Gloucester and Birmingham Canal 
can only pass vessels one hundred and sixty-three 
feet long by twenty-nine feet broad. It should 
be mentioned that a large proportion (about one- 
third) of the canals in existence are now owned 
by Railway Companies, who use them as feeders, 
This is all very well, but it prevents the healthy 
competition of rates, which some of our industries 
would be the better of, in view of the advantages 
which foreigners have in transmitting their pro- 
duce to our great ports. 

There is at present a notable Bey for the 
canalisation of Great Britain. The idea is, so 
to utilise and enlarge existing waterways as to 
make a continuous navigable channel for ships 
from London to Liverpool, and from the Severn 
to the Humber. The two lines would cross at 
Birmingham in something like this form xX, and 
the effect would be to cut England into four 
islands, and to unite the four tidal rivers—the 
Thames, the Mersey, the Severn, and the Trent. 
Already, indeed, schemes are actually under 
weigh for the improvement of the Severn and 
the Trent, and it is noteworthy that the latter 
river was, even so recently as forty years ago, 
navigable as far up as Burton. To re-open the 
channel, and, by utilising the river Tame, to 
carry it in to Birmingham, is not a very stupend- 
ous task, and involves no engineering difficulties, 
Not only Birmingham, but a whole nest of 

pulous towns—West Bromwich, Wednesbury, 
Welsall, Willenhall, Wolverhampton, Tipton, an 
Dudley, with the adjacent coal-fields, all lie in 
the basin of the Humber, and are drained by 
tributaries of the Trent. There is already a 
canal between Birmingham and London; there 
is a system of canals between Birmingham and 
Liverpool, and there is in project a canal from 
Birmingham to the Severn. It is only needful 
to bring them all under one uniform system, 
to enlarge, deepen, and modify those in existence, 
so as to complete the grand work. This is the 
scheme which is being advocated under the name 
of ‘A National Canal,” and which Mr Samuel 
Lloyd of Birmingham has recently explained in 
an interesting pamphlet. A great deal of data is 
advanced in support of the contention that it will 
‘pay ;’ and the great object is the national one of 
encouraging the industries of the large inland 
populations, who are at present severely handi- 
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capped by their distance from ports. ‘Many 
favourable sites for industrial villages,’ says Mr 
Lloyd, ‘would be found along its course, and the 
dwarf walls would afford places for good wharfs, 
available for the loading and unloading of heavy 
goods. The rateable value of hundreds of square 
miles would increase, and new traffic, the inevit- 
able result of an increased population, would be 
brought into existence. Farmers on each side 
of the canal within a day’s drawing for their 
teams, with the various wharfs, would be able to 
deliver their agricultural crops to the boats or 
barges ; and tens of thousands of tons of produce 
would be delivered to the ever-increasing popula- 
tions on the banks of the Thames and Mersey so 
cheaply as to prevent their importation from 
abroad. Ten miles on each side of the canal, 
by three hundred length through agricultural 
land, makes six thousand square miles in the 
heart of Old England directly benefited.’ 

We cannot here go into the commercial and 
financial aspects of the scheme. But it is pro- 
posed that the canal should be so constructed as 
to be available for the passage of swift gunboats 
and torpedo-boats, which could thus pass rapidly 
in time of need from point to point of our coasts 
without the tedious and dangerous ge round 
Land’s End. To do this would, of course, add 
greatly to the cost of construction; but the 
obvious advantages of such a waterway for the 

urposes of national defence are put forward in 
avour of making the scheme in every sense a 
national one. Upon these points, however, we 
do not enter. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XLVI.—THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


Ar Paris, Warren Relf parted with Elsie. He 
saw her safely to the Northern Railway Station, 
put her into the first night-train for Calais, and 
then wriggled back himself to his temporary lair, 
a quiet hotel on.the Cours-la-Reine, just behind 
the Palais de l'Industrie. He went back to bed, 
but not to sleep. It was a gusty night, that night 
in Paris, The wind shook and rattled the loose 
panes in the big French windows that opened on 
to the balcony; the rain beat wildly in sudden 
rushes against the rattling glass; the chimney- 

ots on all the neighbouring roofs moaned and 
Lowied and shivered in concert. Warren Relf 
reproached himself bitterly, as he listened to its 
sound, that he hadn’t decided on escorting Elsie 
the whole of her way across to England. Mrs 
Grundy would no doubt have disapproved, to be 
sure ; but what did he care in his heart, after all, 
for that strange apotheosis of censorious matron- 
hood? It would have been better to have seen 
Elsie safe across the Channel, Mrs Grundy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and installed her com- 
fortably in London lodgings. He wished he had 
done it, now he heard Sov the wind was roarin 
and tearing; a north-east wind, yet damp an 
rain-laden. Warren Relf knew its ways and its 
manners full well. It must be blowing great- 
guns across the North Sea now, he felt only too 
sure, and forcing whole squadrons of angry 
waves through the narrow funnel of the Straits 
of Dover. 


As the night wore on, however, the wind rose 
steadily, till it reached at last the full dignity of 
a regular tempest. Warren Relf couldn’t sleep in 
his bed for distress. He rose often, and looked 
out on the gusty street for cold comfort. The 
gas was flaring and flickering in the lamps; the 
wind was sweeping fiercely down the Cours-la- 
Reine ; and the few belated souls who still kept 
the pavement were cowering and running before 
the beating rain with heads bent down and 
cloaks or overcoats wrapped tight around them. 
It must indeed be an awful night on the English 
Channel; Warren stood aghast to think to him- 
self how awful. What on earth could ever have 
possessed him, he wondered now, to let Elsie 
make her way alone, on such a terrible evening 
as this, without him by her side, across the stormy 
water ! 

He would receive a telegram, thank Heaven, 
first thing in the morning. Till then, his suspense 
would be really painful. é 

As for Elsie, she sped all unconscious on her 
way to Calais, comfortably ensconced in her first- 
class compartment ‘pour dames seules,’ of which 
she had fortunately the sole monopoly. The rain 
beat hard against the windows, to be sure ; and 
the wind shook the door with its gusts more than 
once, or made the feeble oil-lamp in the roof of 
the carriage flicker fitfully ; but Elsie, absorbed 
in deeper affairs, hardly thought of it at all in her 
own mind till she reached the stretch of open 
coast that abuts on the mouth of the Somme near 
Abbeville. There, the fact began at last to force 
itself upon her languid attention that the Channel 
crossing would be distinctly rough. Still, even 
then, she hardly realised its full meaning, for the 
wind was off-shore along the Picardy coast; and 
it was not till the train drew u with a dash on 
the quay at Calais that she fully understood the 
serious gravity of the situation. The waves were 
breaking fiercely over the mouth of the harbour, 
and the sea was rising so high outside that 
sengers were met with stern resolve at the ter- 
minus wall by the curt notice : 

‘Owing to the rough weather prevailing to- 
night, the Dover boat will not sail till morning.’ 

So Elsie went perforce to an hotel in the town 
and waited patiently for the sea to calm itself. 
But she, too, got no sleep; she lay awake all 
night, and thought of Winifred. 

Away at Monte Carlo, no wind blew. Hugh 
Massinger went to rest there at his ease at the 
Hotel de Paris, and slept his sleep out with 
perfect complacency. No qualms of conscience, 
no thoughts of Winifred, disturbed his slumber, 
He had taken the precaution to doubly lock and 
bolt his door, and to lay his winnings between 
the bolster and the mattress ; so he had nothing 
to trouble about. He had also been careful to 
purchase a good six-chambered revolver at one of 
the numerous shops that line the Casino gardens. 
It isn’t safe, indeed, at Monte Carlo, they say, for 
a successful player, recognised as such, to go about 
with too much money as hard cash actually in his 
possession. Raffalevsky, in fact, had told him, 
with most unnecessary details, some very un- 
pleasant stories, before he retired to rest, about 
robberies committed at Monte Carlo upon the 
helpless bodies of heavy winners. Raffalevsky 
was clearly in a savage ill-temper that evening 
at having dropped a few thousand pounds at the 
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tables—strange, that men should permit them- 
selves to be so deeply affected by mere transient 
trifling monetary reverses—and he took it out by 
repeating or inventing truculent tales, evidently 
intended to poison the calm rest of Hugh Mas- 
singer’s innocent slumbers. There was that ugly 
anecdote, for example, about the lucky boulevardier 
in the high financial line who won three hundred 
thousand francs at a couple of sittings—and was 
murdered in a first-class carriage on his way back 
to Nice by an unknown assailant, never again 
recognised or brought to justice. There was that 
alarming incident of the fat Lyons silk-merchant 
with the cast in his eye who deposited his gains, 
like a prudent bourgeois that he was, with a 
banker at Monaco, but was nevertheless set upon 
by an organised band of three well-dressed but 
ill-informed ruffians, who positively searched him 
from head to foot, stripped him, and then threw 
him out upon the four-foot way, a helpless mass, 
in the Mont Boron Tunnel, happy to escape 
with bare life and a broken leg from the merci- 
less clutches of the gang of miscreants. And there 
was that dramatic incident of the Nevada heiress 
who, coming to Monte Carlo with the gold of 
California visibly bulging her capacious pockets, 
had to fight for her life in her own bedroom at 
this very hotel, and defend her property from 
unholy hands by the summary process of shooting 
down with her own domestic revolver two of her 
cowardly midnight visitors. She was compli- 
mented by the authorities on her gallant defence, 
and replied with spirit that, for the matter of 
that, this sort of thing was really no novelty to 
her; for she’d shot down more than one impor- 
tunate suitor for her hand and heart already in 
Nevada. 

Then Raffalevsky had grown more lugubrious 
in his converse still, and descended to tales of the 
recurrent suicides that diversify the monotony of 
the Monegasque world. He estimated that twelve 
pone at least per annum, on a moderate average, 

lew their brains out in the Casino and grounds, 
after risking and losing their last napoleon at the 
roulette tables. To kill yourself in the actual 
saloons themselves, he admitted with a sigh, was 
indeed considered by gentlemanly players as a 
boorish solecism: persons of breeding, intent on 
an exit from this vale of tears, usually retired for 
the purpose of shooting themselves to a remote 
and sequestered spot in the Casino gardens, behind 
a convenient clump of picturesque date-palms. 
This spot was known to habitual frequenters of 
Monte Carlo as the Place Hari-kiri, or Happy 
Despatch Point. But if, by hazard, any incon- 
siderate person was moved to shoot himself in the 
salles de jeu, a rapid contingent of trained lackeys 
stood ever at hand ready to rush in at a moment’s 
notice to drag away the offender's body or wipe 
up the mess ; and play proceeded at once the same 
as usual, 

Nevertheless, Hugh slept soundly in spite of it 
all in his bed till morning, and when he woke, 
found his goodly pile of gold and notes intact as 
ever between bolster and mattress. He had never 
slept so well since he went to Whitestrand. 


But at Whitestrand itself that night things 
went quite otherwise. Such a storm was hardly 
remembered on the German Ocean within the 
memory of the oldest sailors. Early in the even- 


ing, the coastguardman at the shelter just beyond 
the Hall grounds, warned by telegram from the 
Meteoroloyical Office, had raised the cone for heavy 
weather from the north-east. By nine o’clock, 
the surf was seething and boiling on the bar, 
and the waves were dashing themselves in huge 
sheets of foam against Hugh Massinger’s ineffec- 
tual breakwater. The sand flew free before the 
angry gusts: it blinded the eyes and filled the 
lungs of all who tried to face the storm on the 
sea-front: even up the river and at the Hall 
itself it pervaded the air with a perfect bombard- 
ment of tiny grains. It was only possible to 
remain outdoors by turning one’s back upon the 
fierce blast, or by covering one’s face, not with a 
veil, but with a silk pocket-handkerchief. The 
very coastguardmen, accustomed by long use to 
good doses of solid silica in the lungs, shrank back 
with alarm from the idea of facing that running 
fire of driven sand-particles, As for the smacks 
and boats at large on the sea, they were left to 
their fate—nothing could be done by human 
hands to help or save them. 

By midnight, tide was well at its full, and, the 
beach being covered, the bombardment of sand 
slowly intermitted a little. But sheets of foam 
and spray still drove on before the wind, and 
fishermen, clad in waterproof suits from head to 
foot, stood facing them upon the shore to watch 
the fate of Hugh Massinger’s poor helpless break- 
water. The sea was roaring and raving round its 
sides now like a horde of savages, and the scour 
was setting in fiercer than ever to wash away 
whatever remained of Whitestrand. 

‘Will it stand, Bill?’ the farm-bailiff asked in 
anxious tones of Stannaway the innkeeper, as 
they strained their eyes through the gloom and 
spray to catch sight of the frail barrier that alone 
protected them—the stone breakwater which had 
0 the place of the old historical Whitestrand 

oplar. 
shook his head despondently. ‘Sea 
like that’s bound to wash it away,’ he answered 
hard through the teeth of the wind. ‘It’d wash 
away anything. An’ when it goes, it’s all up 
with Whitestrand.’ 

The whole village, indeed, men, women, and 
children alike, had collected by this time at the 
point by the river, to watch the progress of the 
common enemy. There was a fearful interest for 
every one of them in seeing the waves assail and 
beat down that final barrier of their hearths and 
homes. If the breakwater went, Whitestrand 
must surely follow it, now or later, bit by bit, in 
piecemeal destruction. The sea would swallow it 
up wholesale, as it swallowed up Dunwich and 
ote and Slaughden, Those domestic examples 

ave point to their terror. To the Suffolk coast- 
, i the sea indeed envisages itself ever, not 
as a mere natural expanse of water, but as a slow 
and patient yet implacable assailant. 

By two in the morning, a fresh excitement 
supervened to keep up the interest: a collier 
hull, deserted and waterlogged, came drifting in 
by slow stages before the driving gale across the 
broad sand-flats. She was a dismasted hulk, 
rackety and unseaworthy, abandoned by all who 
had tried to sail her; and she drifted slowly, 
slowly, slowly on, driven before the waves, foot 
by foot, a bit at a time, over the wet sands, till at 
last, with one supreme effort of force, the breakers 
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cast her up, a huge burden, between the shore and 
the breakwater, blocking with her broadside one 
entire end of the channel created by the scour 
behind the spot once occupied by the famous 
poplar, The waves, in fact, dashed her full 
against the further end of the breakwater, and 
jammed her up with prodigious force between 
shore and wall, a temporary barrier against their 
own advances. Then retiring for a moment to 
recruit their rage, they broke in sheets of helpless 
foam against the wooden bulwark they had raised 
themselves in the direct line of their own progress. 

What followed next, followed so fast that even 
the sturdy Whitestranders themselves, accustomed 
as they were to heavy seas and shifting sands 
and natural changes of marvellous rapidity, stood 
aghast at its suddenness and its awful energy. In 
a few minutes, before their very eyes, the sea had 
carried huge masses and shoals of flying sand over 
the top of the wall and the stranded ship, and 
lodged them deep in the hollow below that the 
scour had created in the rear of the breakwater. 
The wall was joined as if by some sudden stroke 
of a conjurer’s wand to the mainland beyond; and 
the sea, still dashing madly against the masonry 
and the ship, set to mr once more to erect 
fresh outworks in front against its own assaults 
by piling up sand with incredible speed in dunes 
and mounds upon their outer faces. Even as they 
looked, the breakwater was rapidly lost to view 
in a mountain of beach: the broken stump of 
mast on the wrecked collier hardly showed above 
the level of the mushroom hillock that covered 
and overwhelmed with its hasty débris the buried 
hull of the unknown vessel. Hummock after hum- 
mock grew apace outside with startling rapidit 
in successive lines along the shore to seaward. 
New land was forming at each crash of the waves. 
The olian sand was doing its work bravely. 
By five in the morning, men walked secure where 
the sea had roared but six hours before. It had 
left the buried breakwater now a quarter of a 
mile inland at least, and was still engaged with 
mad eagerness in its rapid task of piling up fresh 
mounds and heaps in endless rows, to seaward and 
to seaward and ever to seaward. 

Whitestrand was saved. Nay, more than that: 
it was gaining once more in a single night all 
that it had lost in twenty years to the devouring 
ocean. 

When morning broke, the astonished White- 
stranders could hardly recognise their own beach, 
their own shore, their own salt marshes, their own 
river. Everything was changed as if by magic. 
The estuary was gone, and in its place stretched 
a wide expanse of undulating sandhills. The 
Char had turned its course visibly southward, 
bursting the dikes on the Yondstream farms, and 
flowing to the sea by the old channel from which 
Oliver’s engineers had long since diverted it. The 
Hall stood half a mile farther from the water’s 
edge than it had done of old, and a belt of bare 
and open dune-land lay tossed between its grounds 
and the new high-tide mark. The farm-bailiff 
examined them in the gray dawn with a practical 
eye. ‘If we plant them hills all over with marain- 
grass and tamarisk,’ he said ry ‘they 
mat like the other ones, and Squire’ll have as 
many acres of new pasture-land north o’ Char as 
ever he lost o’ salt marsh and meadow south of 
the old river.’ 


If Hugh Massinger had only known it, indeed, 
the storm and the strange chances of tempest had 
done far more for him that single night while he 
slept at Monte Carlo than luck at roulette had 
managed to do for him the day before in that hot 
and crowded sink of iniquity in the rooms of the 
Casino. 

For from that day forth Whitestrand was safe. 
It was more than safe; it began to grow again. 
The blown sand ceased to molest it: the sea and 
the tide ceased to eat it away: the breakwater 
had done its work well, after all; and a new 
barrier of increasing sandhills had sprung up 
spontaneously by the river's mouth to guard its 
seaward half from future encroachment. If Hugh 
could only have known and believed it, the estate 
was worth every bit as much that wild morning 
as ever it had been in the palmiest days of the 
Elizabethan Meyseys. And the family solicitor, 
examining the mortgages in his own office, re- 
marked to himself with a pensive glance that the 
Squire might have raised that little sum, if only 
he’d waited, at scarcely more than half the 
interest, on his own security and his improved 
property. For Whitestrand now would fetch 
money. 


SYMBIOSIS. 


Henz is a word but recently coined in the mint of 
Science, and hence rarely found even in our new 
dictionaries and cyclopedias, Compounded of 
two Greek words, it signifies the living together 
for mutual benefit of very dissimilar types of life ; 
but here it must not be supposed that parasitic 
life is suggested. The equivalent term to sym- 
biosis is commensalism, that is, a dining at the 
same table. 

The phenomena are remarkable, and occur more 
widely throughout organic existence than they 
have hitherto been supposed. We may roughly 
divide these cases of mutual support or co-opera- 
tion into three classes—those of animals with 
animals ; of plants with animals ; and of plants 
with plants. 

One of the earliest noticed instances of this 
clubbing — of creatures of very different 
species is that to which Herodotus refers as 
follows: ‘As the crocodile lives chiefly in the 
river, it has the inside of its mouth constantly 
covered with leeches, Hence it happens that 
while all other birds and beasts avoid it, with 
the trochilus it lives at peace, since it owes much 
to that bird ; for the crocodile when he leaves the, 
water and comes out upon the land is in the 
habit of lying with its mouth wide open, facing 
the western breeze. At such times the trochilus 

oes into his mouth and devours the leeches. 
This benefits the crocodile, who is pleased, and 
takes care not to hurt the trochilus.’ 

In this exchange of benefits the poet Spenser 
saw an instance of ‘the small constraining the 
mightie.’ He thus describes the crocodile and his 
benefactor : 


Beside the fruitful shore of muddy Nile, 

Upon a sunny bank outstretchéd lay, 

In monstrous length, a mighty crocodile, 

That, cramm’d with guiltless blood and greedy prey 
Of wretched — travelling that way, 

Thought all things less than his disdainful pride. 
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When there came along 


A little bird call’d Tedula, 
The least of thousands which on earth abide ; 


and which 


Forced this hideous beast to open wide 

The grisly gates of his devouring hell, 

And let him feed, as Nature did provide, 
Upon his jaws, that with black venom swell. 


But a poet of our century sees in this little bird 
an emblem of audacity, for Moore sings of 


The puny bird that dares with teasing hum 
Within the crocodile’s stretched jaws to come. 


What ‘the father of history’ so plainly states, 
the bird actually does, for one of the most 
familiar objects on the Nile banks is the sic-sac 
plover, which the modern traveller may some- 
times see in the act of feeding within the extended 
jaws of ‘the autocrat of all the Rushes.’ 

But, strange to say, the crocodile has another 
companion, one who is a born sycophant, for the 
‘monitor lizard’ warns him of coming danger by 
running before him through the reeds and plung- 
ing into the water. He, however, does not forget 
to eat the crocodile’s eggs and young whenever 
there is a chance. What a fine moral is here! 
The zealous sycophant will not let others rob 
the lordly man, But is, after all, not so zealous 
as to be quite disinterested. 

Another example of this communal life is that 
the rhinoceros, and also hippopotamus, are often 
attended by small birds known as the rhinoceros 
birds. They feed on the ticks and parasites that 
infest these animals, and, moreover, serve to warn 
them of approaching danger, 

A daily por of March last reported that the 
Rev. L. M. Lyle, of Maryland, suspected that 
some one was fraudulently ne his cow. He 
kept watch, and discovered that a hog which ran 
in the same pasture was the culprit. There 
seemed to be a perfect understanding between the 
two; and the hog while taking his liquor sat on 
his haunches and grunted with supreme satis- 
faction. This little game has generally been laid 
to the charge of hedgehogs. Obviously, the cow 
was glad of the hog’s attentions, because thereby 
its distended udder was relieved. 

Marine life is rich in examples of commen- 
salism. A graceful fish (Donzelina) seeks its 
fortune in the body of a holothuria or ‘sea- 
cucumber.’ Naturalists have long known it as 
the Fierasfer. It has an eel-like and scale-clad 
body, which is somewhat compressed. Lodgin 
in the digestive tube of his companion, an 
regardless of this hospitality, he seizes on his 
share of all that enters. In their visits to the 
holothuri, the fierasfers are often accompanied 
by small crabs, &. They are known in various 
seas, and all have similar habits, 

The Angler or fishing-frog lodges in its enor- 
mous branchial sac a fish named Apterychtus. 
This same angler lives in the northern seas, 
and there it lodges an amphipod crustacean. Dr 
Collingwood saw a sea-anemone in the Chinese 
Sea at least two feet in diameter, and inside it 
lodged a frisky little fish, the name of which is 
not given. 

Oxybeles, a fish of the Indian seas, takes up its 
abode in a starfish.—A siluroid or mud-fish of 
Brazil, which is a skilful fisherman, because of his 


many barbules, lodges in the cavity of its mouth 
some very small fishes, long mistaken for young 
siluroids. These tenants are fully developed ; 
but instead of living by their own labour, install 
themselves in their big friend’s mouth and share 
what enters. Not unfrequently, small fishes may 
be seen alive within the bell-shaped hollow of 
some jelly-fishes, 

The pilot-fish and shark furnish an instance of 
association at present unexplained. But the pilot 
has sometimes been confounded with a very 
different fish—that is, the remora. This latter is 
simply anchored to his host, and wants from him 
nothing more than to be towed through the sea. 
The Mozambique fishermen take advantage of 
4 faculty to catch turtles and certain large 

sh. 

Although symbiosis relates to non-parasitical 
modes of life, yet there are almost insensible 
gradations between parasites and messmates and 
some free animals, The changes which creatures 
of the barnacle kind termed Cirrhipedes undergo 
are very curious. At the first period of life they 
have an elegant body and beautifully divided 
fins, and their movements are as graceful as those 
of any insect. After freely swimming about for a 
time, they then select a resting-place in some 
retreat. But many settle on the back of a whale 
or a shark’s fin, and are thereby enabled to get 
such food as comes within reach, while they cross 
the ocean. Each whale lodges a particular species 
of these cirrhipedes. The Great Whale of the 
north is, however, an exception, for it carries no 
such companions. 

Some marine turtles bear many of these organ- 
isms, Sometimes they are accompanied by a 
whole forest of zoophytes, and hence the turtle 
so situated carries quite a motley colony on his 
back. Among fixed messmates are some very 
remarkable polyps. Many naturalists tell of vast 
colonies of these in which various animals find 
lodgment and shelter. Forster speaks of colonies 
not less than three feet in diameter and fifteen 
feet high, with a crown of eighteen feet diameter. 
Dana also mentions an Astrea or star-coral twelve 
feet high, and of another kind of coral twenty 
feet high, ‘which contain more than five mil- 
lions of individuals, among which a number of 
animals come to take refuge.’ 

Another set of creatures, too long regarded as 
arasites, are now known to be strictly scavengers. 
he commonest instance is that of the frog, certain 

canals of its body being always full of infusoria 
termed Opaline, which doubtless live on what 
they find there. Similar infusoria are also found 
in various sea-worms termed annelids. 

Many creatures produce a large number of eggs, 
some of which decompose for want of fecundation, 
or die in course of development. Some years ago, 
Van Beneden made a most singular discovery 
bearing on the fact just referred to, He announced 
it in terms we cannot forbear quoting: ‘It is 
known that lobsters, as well as crabs and the 
greater part of the crustacea, carry their eggs 
under the abdomen, and that these eggs remain 
suspended there till the embryos are hatched. In 
the midst of them lives an animal of extreme 
agility, which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
being which has been subjected to the eyes of a 
zoologist. It may be said, without exaggeration, 
that it is a biped or even quadruped worm, Let 
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us imagine a clown from the circus, with his 
limbs as far dislocated as — we might even 
say entirely deprived of bones, displaying tricks 
of strength and activity on a heap of monster 
cannon-balls, which he struggles to surmount, 

lacing one foot formed like an air-bladder on one 

ll, the other foot on another, alternately balanc- 
ing and extending his body, folding his limbs on 
each other, or bending his body upwards like a 
caterpillar of the geometride, and we shall then 
have but an imperfect idea of all the attitudes 
which it assumes, and which it varies incessantly. 
The lobster gives him a berth, and the passenger 
feeds himeelf at the expense of the cargo ; that is 
to say, he eats the eggs and the embryos which 
die, and the decomposition of which would be 
fatal to his host and her progeny.’ This remark- 
able creature, which is named MHistriobdella, is 
provided with an egg-sucking apparatus. The 
common crab of our shores lodges a kind of 
threadworm or nemertian, which it is considered 
probably performs the same sanitary office. The 
sturgeon also lodges among its eggs a polyp which 
plays the same part. 

A few other noteworthy examples of symbiosis 
must here be mentioned. A large species of bi- 
valve (Modiola) of northern seas, and dwelling in 
deep water, always encloses a couple of crabs 
about the size of a hazel nut. Hundreds of these 
modiolz have been opened, and never have been 
found without their crabs.—A little crab, near 
the coast of Peru, exists under somewhat different 
conditions ; he lodges in a sea-urchin, and near 
the termination of its intestine. One crustacean, 
provided with beak and claws, enjoys himself in 
the pantry of a jelly-fish or medusa, Another kind 
of commensalism is that shown by the Dromiz. 
These are ordinary-sized crabs, and lodge from 
earliest youth under a growing family of polyps, 
which increases with them. There is in the 
Mediterranean a species which sometimes comes 
to our coast. 

The soldier-crabs look like little lobsters lodging 
in deserted shells. But the creature is not such 
a lonely hermit as it appears, because an annelid 
generally establishes itself by its side and takes 
the refuse food of its neighbour. Another soldier- 
crab which lives on our coasts has for its chief 
messmate a sea-anemone. This crab is remark- 
able for the attention it pays to its companion, 
for when he has fished, he always gives the choice 
bits to the anemone, and often Sesing the day 
ascertains the state of its appetite. 

Those animal-mosses of the sea, the Bryozoaria, 
attach themselves to all kinds of solid bodies. 
One species is almost as a rule found on the 
common mussel, ‘The class of polyps, says Van 
Beneden, ‘includes species which seek assistance 
from others, and are classed among messmates. 
The most remarkable is the gigantic Medusa, 
which can extend its arms to one hundred and 
twenty feet; the disc is seven feet and a half in 
diameter, and when the animal is on the surface of 
the water, the fringes which surround the cavity 
at its mouth occasionally afford lodging in the 
midst of them to a species of actinia, which lives 
there as a messmate.’ 

The beautiful sponge familiar to most persons 
as Venus’s Flower Basket, is known to shelter 
three kinds of crustaceans, This sponge was first 
obtained from Japanese waters. But in the Chal- 


lenger expedition, Sir Wyville Thomson found it 
to the south-west of Cape St Vincent at the im- 
mense depth of one thousand and ninety fathoms. 
Some sponges actually make a home inside another 
organism ; for instance, a small one ensconces itself 
in the substance of the shell of oysters. 

The insect world furnishes not a few instances 
of symbiosis. The fur of animals and the feathers 
of birds afford shelter to them. They live upon 
and thus remove from the superfluous hair or 
feathers the pellicle or skin débris which en- 
cumber them, thereby adding to the cleanliness 
and good looks of their host. In a word, they 
perform the same service as do some minute 
crustaceans for many kinds of fishes. They are 
not living at their host’s expense, but for his 
benefit. There is a distinct species on each of 
the domestic animals, the ox, dog, and cat. 

In his work on Ants, Bees, and Wasps, Sir John 
Lubbock remarks that ‘the nests of our common 
yellow ant [Lasius flavus] contain in abundance 
four or five species of aphis,* more than one of 
which appears to be as yet undescribed. In 
addition, however, to the insects belonging to 
this family, there are a large number of others 
which live habitually in ants’ nests, so that we 
may truly say that our English ants possess 
a much greater variety of domestic animals than 
we do ourselves, André gives a list of five hun- 
dred and eighty-four species of insects which are 
habitually found in association with ants, and of 
which five hundred and forty-two are beetles. 

The caterpillar of that beautiful beetle the rose- 
chafer finds congenial lodgings among the bits 
of stick collected by some ants, and with which 
they construct their nests. A species of Podura, 
a little white wingless insect, also runs about 
the chambers and galleries of the nests of English 
ants. Then, too, there is a white woodlouse 
quite as a This podura and the 
woodlouse are both blind, and most likely have 
become so because generations have thus lived 
in darkness, Sir John Lubbock thinks they 
have through this cause ‘become blind’—‘ because 
their ancestors no doubt had eyes.’ This natur- 
alist goes on to say that the ants allow these 
insects to live in their nests, and that an inter- 
loper would be promptly killed. He thinks these 
insects may be scavengers, 

But in other cases there is a closer bond of 
association, for many insects secrete a_ fluid 
which is food to ants. There is a little blind 
beetle with club-shaped antenne which seems 
quite dependent on the ants. He appears not 


able even to feed himself, or at anyrate is habit- 


ually fed by ants. 

Of the association of plants with animals but 
a few examples can here be given. Within 
recent years, the important discovery has been 
made which serves to show how the supply of 
vegetable food on the ocean is supplemented, and 
accounts also for the enormous abundance of 
marine animal life, All over the ocean-surface 
in temperate regions there are immense numbers 
of Radiolarians. The Challenger sailed for days 
through water full of these small masses of living 
jelly, one of the most crowded regions being off 


* The aphis is that common n, sometimes black 
insect found under the leaves of bs, and termed ‘the 
blight’ by English country-folk. 
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the Azores. These Radiolarians are transparent 
spheres with a globule of oil in them—such is 
their appearance under the microscope. When 
they want to rise to the surface, they expand the 
oil globule, and of course perform the converse in 
order to sink. 

In one of his lectures on Ocean Life, Professor 
Moseley says: ‘These animals have in them a 
number of minute yellow bodies (that is, Xoox- 
anthella), and these are of great interest and im- 
portance, They are many cells ; they contain a 
nucleus and certain globules, which can be micro- 
chemically shown to be starch globules, and are 
provided by an outer wall, which by further 
chemical testing can be proved to consist of cel- 
lulose—as the walls of the component cells of the 
cabbage or potato. They are proved in this wa 
to be really unicellular plants, minute alge a | 
live combined with these oceanic animals, The 
animals eed cannot get on without the 
plants, and the ogg cannot get on without the 
animals, They live together by an arrangement 
of mutual benefit.’ Nature's wondrous economy 
is here seen to perfection. The oxygen given off 
by the plant and the starch found in its cell serve 
to feed the animal. On the other hand, the car- 
bonic gas and nitrogenous waste products given 
off by the animal nourish the plant. 

The naturalist Mr Belt mentions a species of 
acacia which, if unprotected, is apt to be stripped 
of its leaves by a leaf-cutting ant, which uses 
leaves not directly for food, but to grow mush- 
rooms on. The acacia, however, bears hollow 
thorns, and each leaflet produces honey in a 
crater-formed gland at its base, and a small sweet 

r-shaped body at the tip. In consequence, it 
is inhabited by myriads of a small ant which 
nests in the hollow thorns, and thus finds meat, 
drink, and lodgment all provided for it. These 
ants are continually roaming all over the plant, 
and make a most effectual bodyguard, not only 
driving off the leaf-cutting ants, Sut even, in Mr 
Belt’s opinion, rendering the leaves less liable to 
be eaten by herbivorous animals. Writing to 
Fritz Miiller on this subject, the late Charles 
Darwin expressed his entire approval of Mr Belt’s 
view. 

A sort of sympathy between certain plants has 
long been observed to exist, just as though one 
loved the shadow or company of the other. But 
it is highly probable this association is based 
upon mutual interests. Beside some streams, the 
purple loosestrife constantly adorns the vicinity 
of the willow. Other plants, on the contrary, 
seem to have an aversion one to the other, and 
if this apparent dislike be interfered with by 
compulsory association, such plants languish or 
die. The flax-plant, for instance, seems to have 
an invincible dislike to the scabious. Most 
likely the roots of one plant emit products 
favourable to some and noxious to other species, 
The old Italian botanist Matthiolus, observing 
some curious sympathies in plant-life, termed the 
phenomena, ‘the friendship of plants.’ In his 
work, he says there is so much affection between 
the reed and the asparagus that if we plant them 
together both will prosper marvellously. German 
agriculturists have learned to make profitable 
use of these plant affinities, 

A remarkable observation made during recent 
years has attracted the attention of physiological 


botanists in France and Germany. It is the fact 
that a considerable number of forest trees do not 
draw their nourishment directly from the soil, 
but through the medium of an investing layer of 
fungus—mycelium. The botanist B. Frank states 
that all our native oaks, chestnuts, beeches, horn- 
beams, and hazels are provided with a dense 
covering of this mycorhiza, organically associated 
in growth with the root, and completely envelop- 
ing it, even to the growing point. 


BOLSOVER BROTHERS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER III. 


Axovt half-past eight next morning the house- 
keeper made her appearance at the Cottage and 
let herself in by means of latchkey number three. 
She had no fear of being caught in what she 
was about to do, Mr James having intimated 
that he should not arrive before mid-day. Having 
shut the door and wiped her shoes carefully on 
the mat, she went at once up-stairs, As she had 
expected, she found the door of Mr Bolsover’s 
room locked and the key taken away. But this 
by no means disconcerted Mrs Mims. Going to 
her own room, she took out the key from 
the lock, and inserted it without hesitation 
into the lock of Mr Bolsover’s room; for the 
housekeeper had not been many days at the 
Cottage before she discovered that the locks of 
all the up-stairs rooms were of one pattern, and 
that the key of any one door would open the 
other doors. From this it may perhaps be in- 
ferred that Mrs Mims was not quite the stolid, 
wooden-headed person she was copz4only credited 
with being. 

She turned the key in the lock, drew a long 
breath, opened the door, and went slowly in. She 
was not in the room more than two minutes at 
most. When she came out she was very white 
and scared-looking, and her hands shook so much 
and were so nerveless that it was all she could 
do to relock the door. After taking back the 
key, she went down-stairs, her face more dazed 
and expressionless, and more like the carved 
figure-head of a ship than perhaps it had ever 
looked before. She sat down on one of the 
lower stairs to recover herself in some measure 
before leaving the Cottage. 

To all appearance she was exactly the same 
woman that she always was when, in answer 
to her knock, Mr James opened the door to her 
about half-past twelve. 

‘I need not detain you more than a few 
minutes, Mrs Mims, he said. ‘As I told 
you yesterday, the body will be fetched away 
some time after dark this evening for convey- 
ance to London. I should like you to be in 
attendance about eleven o'clock to-morrow, when 
the landlord’s agent will be here, to whom, after 
he has satisfied himself that the fittings and 
furniture are all in proper order, possession of 
the Cottage will be given up.—You have told me 
already that my brother paid ready-money for 
everything, and that there are no bills owing, 
so that when I have settled with you and the 
doctor, everything will be cleared off. I shall 
remain here for an hour or two to-day, having 
some letters to write.’ 
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Mrs Mims being thus dismissed for the day, 
called to mind that she had a long-standing invi- 
tation to go and take tea with her particular 
friend, Mrs Baylis. As it happened, Mrs Baylis 
lived in the street which led direct to the railway 
station ; thus it fell out that Mrs Mims, while 
leisurely sipping her tea behind the open-work 
curtains of her friend’s window, had a view of 
Mr James posting along at double-quick time, 
evidently bent on catching the four-thirty train. 

Daylight was fading into dusk when Mrs 
Mims found herself once more at Laburnum 
Cottage. As before, she let herself in with her 
private key. On this occasion she did not go 
up-stairs, but having shut the door behind her, 
she produced from some part of her dress a 
couple of pins, one of which, with the help of 
her thimble, she fixed firmly in the jamb of 
the door; and the other one, in a line with the 
first, into the door itself, leaving a space of about 
a couple of feet between the two, and a space of 
about three-quarters of a yard between them and 
the floor. Then from one pin to the other she 
stretched a piece of ordinary sewing-cotton and 
left it there. When she had brought this singular 
proceeding to an end, she stood for a minute or 
two and regarded her handiwork with much com- 
placency, rubbing her elbows and purring softly 
to herself as an ancient tabby might have done. 
Then she let herself out by way of the door 
which opened on the back garden, and having 
locked it behind her, took away the key. As 
already remarked, the Cottage was in a lonely 
part of the suburbs, and at that hour of the 
evening there was not a creature anywhere about, 
so that when Mrs Mims forced her way through 
the low straggling hedge which divided the garden 
from the fields beyond it, she had little fear of 
being seen. 

At half-past seven next morning the house- 
keeper made her way back into the Cottage by 
the way she had quitted it the night before. 
She chuckled to herself with a sort of uncanny 
= when, on examining the front door, she 
ound the two pins and the thread exactly as 
she had left them. It was clear that no one had 
obtained access to the Cottage by way of the 
front door between the time of her leaving it 
overnight and her visit this morning. Having 
removed the pins and thread and made the 
back door safe, she let herself out by the front 
as usual. 

She was there at the time appointed to meet 
Mr James, who had brought the landlord’s agent 
with him. Half an hour sufficed for the agent 
to check over the furniture, linen, &c., with the 
inventory in his possession, and to satisfy himself 
that the property had suffered no deterioration 
beyond ordinary wear and tear at the hands of 
its recent tenant. While this was being done, 
Mr James called the housekeeper into the parlour 
and proceeded to pay her what small amount of 
wages was due to her, to which he added a gift 
of two sovereigns, ‘as a little recognition,’ he 
said, ‘of the faithful and conscientious way in 
which you did your duty to my poor brother.’ 

Mrs Mims was profuse in courtesies and thanks. 
Then she ventured to say: ‘I — the under- 
taking people came last night, sir 

‘Why, of course they did,’ he answered with 
unmistakable surprise. ‘If they hadn’t done so, 


how should I be able to give up the key this 
morning ?’ 

After this, the housekeeper felt there was 
nothing left her to do but bid Mr James a 
respectful good-morning and get out of the room 
as quickly as possible. Five minutes later she 
bade farewell to Laburnum Cottage. 

Mr James Bolsover, having settled with the 
agent and given up the keys of the Cottage 
to him, followed Mrs Mim’s example. At the 
corner of the main road he was joined by Mr 
Gazebrooke, who was smoking a cigar, and seemed 
to have been waiting for him. Together the 
two proceeded to the house of Dr Lindley. 

He had evidently been expecting them, and 
had got through his morning round of visits 
earlier than usual. He looked pale and worn, 
as if from want of sleep: his manner was nervous 
and flurried. 

‘I presume the little document is ready?’ said 
Mr Gazebrooke as soon as the three men were 
seated in Walter’s sitting-room. 

‘Yes, here it is, together with a duplicate,’ 
answered the latter as he took a couple of slips 
of paper out of his desk and handed them across 
the table. 

Mr Gazebrooke having carefully read the papers, 
passed them to Mr James, who accorded them 
an equal amount of attention. One was a cer- 
tificate of the death of Evan Bolsover, drawn 
up in accordance with the prescribed formula 
in such cases and signed by Walter Lindley ; 
the other purported to be, and was, an exact 
copy of the original. The cause of death was 
put down as being congestion of the lungs. 

‘This ought to fix ’em—hey?’ said Mr James 
with a laugh directed at his friend, as he put 
the two documents carefully away. Mr Gaze- 
brooke merely smiled. From his pocket-book 
he was extracting the long blue slip of paper 
which we have seen before. ‘Exchange is no 
robbery,’ he said with a significant nod as he 
tossed the paper over to Walter. ‘ You will always 
find Septimus Gazebrooke a man of his word.’ 

The young doctor gave a great sigh of relief 
—a sib that was almost a sob—as his fingers 
closed over the paper. There was a fire burning 
in the grate. Taking the paper between his 
thumb and finger, he lighted it at the bars and 
held it till it had burnt itself out. What a 
terrible load was lifted off his mind as he watched 
the gray ashes flutter up the chimney, no one 
but himself could have told. But alas! he had 
only succeeded in throwing off one incubus to 
find that he had taken on himself the burden of 
another. 

In one of the offices of the Heron Life and Fire 
Insurance Company, Lothbury, London, sat two 
middle-aged gentlemen, one of whom was Mr 
Bysouth, the chairman of the Company, the other 
being Mr Smiley, the secretary. 

Mr Bysouth had not long held the position 
of chairman, and in his — to acquire a 
more thorough knowledge of the details with 
which he was expected to deal, he was in the 
habit, once or twice a week, of spending a quiet 
hour with the secretary, an old and experi- 
enced official, who had all the ramifications of 
the Company’s business at his fingers’ ends. By 
these means Mr Bysouth was enabled to get 
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himself posted up in readiness for the Board 
meetings, so that whatever questions might be 
brought forward at such times, he was pretty 
sure to have some acquaintance with them 
beforehand. It is on one of these semi-official 
occasions that we make the acquaintance of the 
two gentlemen. 

‘That matter being so far disposed of,’ said 
Mr Smiley as he pushed a batch of papers on 
one side, ‘I will now proceed to lay before you 
the particulars of a very singular and compli- 
cated case, as to which I must admit that I 


am more puzzled than I have been with any 
case that has come before me for some years 
past.’ As he spoke he took another batch of 


tape-tied from the basket by his side and 
othe table in front of him. 

‘On the 5th of last October,’ the secretary 
resumed—‘that is to say about seven months 

o—we received a proposal from a certain Mr 

van Bolsover, at that time residing at Fairfax 
Lodge, Fulham, for a gd of insurance on 
his own life for the sum of five thousand pounds. 
The proposal went through the routine usual 
in such cases. Mr Bolsover was examined, and 
passed by both the Company’s doctors, whose 
reports were highly favourable. As a conse- 
quence, his proposal was accepted; his policy 
was made out in due course, and half a year’s 
premium was paid by him in advance. About 
three months later, we were advised by Mr 
Bolsover that he had changed his address to 
Laburnum Cottage, Medbury Royal. Nothing 
further is heard from him ; but about the middle 
of March we receive a notification of his death ; 
and a little later the authenticated documents 
demanded by us in such cases are duly sent in, 
from which we learn that Mr James Bolsover, 
a brother of the deceased, is appointed sole heir 
and legatee. So far everything has run in its 
a7 groove, and although it is somewhat 
unusual for a fine healthy man in the prime 
of life, such as the insurer is represented as 
having been, to die so shortly after having effected 
a policy for so large an amount, still it is within 
our experience that such things have happened 
before, and that circumstance in itself would 
have aroused no suspicion in our minds, So 
far, so g 

‘Our next step, which is one we nearly always 
take where a heavy policy is in question, is 
to employ one of our most trusted subordinates 
to make certain private inquiries, with the view 
of satisfying ourselves that we are not being 
made the victims of fraud in any of the numerous 
disguises it occasionally assumes in such cases, 
Our Mr Lomax was the person in the present 
instance to whom this delicate task was entrusted ; 
and I have before me the two Reports in which 
are summarised the results of his inquiry. With 
your permission, Mr Bysouth, I will now lay 

fore you certain salient gen of the Reports 
in question, as to which I purpose taking the 
opinion of the Board at their meeting on Thurs- 
day next.’ 

Mr Smiley having untied the papers in front 
of him, and replaced his spectacles more firmly 
on his nose, took up Mr Lomax’s Report marked 
®No. 

‘The first person upon whom our agent called,’ 
resumed the secretary, ‘was the medical prac- 


titioner who attended Mr Bolsover during his 
last illness. Of this person Mr Lomax writes 
as follows: “Dr Lindley is a young man, whose 
practice in Medbury only extends over a period 
of something like a couple of years. The moment 
I introduced myself and stated the object of 
my visit, the colour died out of his face, a strange 
frightened look came into his eyes, and for a 
few moments he was evidently powerless to utter 
a word. I need scarcely say that my suspicions 
were at once on the alert; but I am bound 
to admit that when once he had regained his 
composure, he answered all my questions in a 
clear and straightforward manner. His attend- 
ance on Mr Bolsover had extended over a period 
of eight days. No other medical man had been 
called in. Mr Bolsover’s illness had begun with a 
severe cold, which had quickly developed into 
congestion of the lungs. The patient grew worse 
rapidly ; and on the third day, at Dr Lindley’s 
suggestion, a trained nurse was obtained from one 
of the London hospitals. On the seventh day 
the illness took an unfavourable turn, and on 
the eighth day the patient died. The nurse and 
a certain Mr Gazebrooke, a friend of deceased, 
whom the doctor had seen there a few days 
previously, appear to have been the only per- 
sons present at the last. Dr Lindley was sent 
for hurriedly ; but by the time he arrived all 
was over. Except that the end came rather 
suddenly, there would appear to have been 
nothing out of the ordinary way in the course 
taken by the illness. Finally, Dr Lindley assured 
me that he had made a careful autopsy of the 
body, and that there was not the slightest reason 
to suspect the existence of any foul-play. As 
regards the nurse, it appears that her name was 
Goodson, and that she was sent by Mr Gaze- 
brooke. Beyond that, Dr Lindley could supply 
no information about her.” So far the Report. 
‘Our agent’s next call was upon Mrs Mims, 
a middle-aged woman, who had acted as house- 
keeper to Mr Bolsover, and was indeed the sole 
domestic employed at Laburnum Cottage. Mr 
Lomax describes her as being short-sighted and 
rtially deaf, and with a mind which, to use 
is own phrase, “seems to be belated and wander- 
ing in a perpetual fog. How such a woman,” 
he goes on to say, “could contrive to fulfil the 
duties of housekeeper with any satisfaction to 
her employer, is more than I can imagine.” 
It was not much that this worthy person had 
to tell. She had entered the service of Mr Bol- 
sover on the 12th of January. Her employer was 
a stranger to Medbury, who had taken Laburnum 
Cottage ready furnished—a small seven-roomed 
house in the outskirts of the town. Mr Bolsover 
went away by train every morning, presumably 
to London, returning in the evening, generally 
at rather a late hour. Now and then his friend 
Mr Gazebrooke returned with him and slept at 
the Cottage. The information elicited from Mrs 
Mims as to Mr Bolsover’s illness and death 
threw no fresh light on the subject. She saw 
her master several times in the course of his 
illness ; and even after the nurse’s arrival she sat 
in his room more than once while the latter 
took a little rest. As a matter of course, the 
nurse was an absolute stranger to her. Mrs 
Mims did not see her master after his demise, 
the room in which the body lay being kept 
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locked, by order of Mr James Bolsover, who 
arrived on the scene on the morning of the day 
following that of his brother’s death. It was 
on Tuesday that Mr Bolsover died, and it was 
in the course of Thursday night that the body 
was taken away by the undertaker sent by Mr 
James Bolsover, with the avowed intention of 
having it removed to London for interment. To 
this transaction Mrs Mims was unable to depose 
as an eye-witness, she having been dismissed for 
the time being, and the Cottage shut up and 
the key taken away by Mr James. Next fere- 
noon, the housekeeper, the landlord’s agent, and 
Mr James, met by appointment at the Cottage. 
The woman was paid her wages; the agent was 
paid whatever rent might be due, and took over 
the keys of the house; and that was the last 
Mrs Mims saw of Mr James Bolsover. 

‘Mr Lomax having completed his inquiries so 
far, and having a spare half-hour before there was 
a train back to town, bethought himself of ascer- 
taining from the railway people whether on the 
17th of March—that is to say, on the Thursday 
following Mr Bolsover’s death—they conveyed a 
corpse from Medbury to London or elsewhere. 
It appears that a special book is kept by the 
Railway Company for the registration of all such 
transactions. On this book being now referred 
to, it was found that the last entry in it bore date 
a fortnight anterior to that of Mr Bolsover’s death. 
It was clear that the dead man’s last journey from 
Medbury had not been by rail; indeed, Mr Lomax 
hardly expected to find that it had been. Medbury 
is but a dozen miles from London; and if the coffin 
and hearse were sent down by road, they would 
be nearly sure to go back by the same way. But 
how prove that such was the case? Mr Lomax’s 
suspicions, excited in the first instance by Dr 
Lindley’s strange demeanour at the announcement 
of his errand, had not yet been thoroughly allayed, 
and he made up his mind to probe the matter 
still farther. Accordingly, instead of returning to 
town by train, he hired a fly at one of the hotels 
and journeyed back by road. About half-way 
between Medbury and London he came to a toll- 
bar, which was precisely what he had hoped to 
do, although the greater number of them are 
abolished nowadays. His object was to make the 
same inquiry at the tollgate as he had made at 
the railway station. The result was that he was 
positively assured both by the gatekeeper and his 
son that no hearse had passed through the gate, 
going either up or down the road, on or about 
the date in question. The problem, therefore, 
that now presented itself was: by what route, or 
by what mode of conveyance, was the body of Mr 
Evan Bolsover removed to London? for that it 
was so removed and interred at the Lowfield 
Cemetery is proved by the Certificate of Burial 
forwarded to us among other documents by the 
brother of the deceased. With this question still 
Mr Lomax concludes his Report 

o. 1. 

Mr Bysouth, who was a reticent man both by 
habit and inclination, had simply interjected an 
occasional ‘Just so, or ‘I quite oilow you,’ but 
had not interrupted the secretary by as much as 
a single question. All he now said was.: ‘You 
have certainly interested me sufliciently in your 
first Report to make me desirous of hearing the 
second,’ 


Mr Smiley took up Report No. 2. ‘I need 
scarcely tell you, sir, he resumed, ‘that after a 
careful perusal of Mr Lomax’s first Report, I 
felt far from satisfied with the case as it then 
stood. Certain features of it seemed to me by no 
means free from suspicion, and I was far from 
clear in my mind that an attempt was not being 
made to victimise the Company by means of a 
very ingenious system of fraud. As a conse- 

uence, I requested Mr Lomax to make certain 
urther inquiries, the results of which are set forth 
in this document, which I will now proceed to 
summarise for you as briefly as possible. 

‘Mr Lomax’s next step was to satisfy himself 
that the certificate sent into the office was a bond 
Jide copy of the entry in the Register of Burials 
at the Lowfield Cemetery. After that, he went 
in search of the head sexton, from whom, 
with the aid of a small private register kept 
by the latter, he obtained the address of the 
undertakers who had conducted the funeral of the 
Mr Evan Bolsover. An hour later, a cab put 
Mr Lomax down at the door of the undertakers 
in question—Messrs Vibert and Sons of Conduit 
Walk, Barnsbury. I will now quote from the 
Report. “Messrs Vibert and Sons had been in- 
structed in the ordinary course of business to 
arrange for a funeral from No. 38 Persimmon 
Street, only a little distance away (which, it may 
be remembered, is the address given us by Mr 
James Bolsover in his various communications 
with this office). At the same time they were told 
that no coffin would be required, the body having 
been removed from the country to London for 
burial. The funeral took place in due course. 
Only two mourners followed the body, one of 
whom was understood to be a brother of deceased. 
So far my second investigation had resulted in 
nothing positive ; still, it struck me as singular 
that a different undertaker should have been 
called in to conduct the funeral from the one to 
whom the conveyance of the body from Medbury 
had been entrusted; and Mr Vibert, with whom 
I talked the point over, agreed with me, that, 
if the first undertaker were a London man, such 
a transaction would constitute a singular devia- 
tion from the ordinary practice in such cases. 
But might he not have been a Medbury man? 
Therein lay a possibility which had not suggested 
itself to me before.” 

‘At this juncture, Mr Lomax called in the aid 
of Strumley, a private inquiry agent, who on 
more than one occasion has proved himself of 
value to the Company. Now I come to the 
Report ‘again. “Strumley, taking Persimmon 
Street as his central point, and working in a 
gradually widening circle, was not long in light- 
ing on an undertaker in a small way of business 
who stated that at ten o'clock on the evening of 
March 18th his men delivered, at No. 38 Per- 
simmon Street, a polished oak coffin made to 
order, When the order was given, the under- 
taker was told that he would not be required to 
conduct the funeral, the person for whom the 
coflin was intended having died at a remote 
country village, where arrangements had been 
made to bury him, but where it had been found 
impossible to obtain the handsome brass-handled 
article he was now requested to supply. He 
brought both his books and the evidence of his 
men to prove that it was on the evening of the 
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18th—not of the 17th, on which date the body 
was said to have been removed from Medbury— 
that the coffin was delivered at No. 38 Persimmon 
Street.”’ 


CRIMPS IN AMERICAN PORTS. 


Crimps are men who gain a livelihood by preying 
upon the scanty earnings of merchant seamen 
with or without the connivance of their superiors. 
They are not the most pleasant people for an 
unarmed stranger to meet with, in some seques- 
tered spot, after nightfall. The British Board of 
Trade has compelled the members of this evil 
fraternity to seek an asylum under other skies ; 
but they still flourish in all the more frequented 
seaports of the United States San Francisco 
has attained an unenviable notoriety for the 
aggressiveness and assiduity of these parasites, 
who fatten upon the vices of our seamen. Crimps 
minister to the depraved desires of mariners, 
inflame their passions, rob them of their money, 
and send them to sea with enfeebled constitu- 
tions, and a wardrobe the contents of which may 
be summed up in a few words as a put-on, a 
take-off, and a go-naked. These crimps are pro- 
prietors of infamous boarding-houses for seamen, 
which cluster thickly along the city front close 
to the water’s edge, and are specially adapted for 
nefarious practices. The tender mercies of the 
crimps are more cruel to the seaman than either 
howling hurricane or savage sea. Crimps devote 
their entire energies to ships trading to distant 
lands, as the coasting crews are deaf to their 
blandishments and will have none of them. 

Forty years ago, the ‘Queen of the Pacific’ was 
almost a terra incognita, with only a mission of 
monks and a few rude mud-huts forming an out- 
post of civilisation; but the star of empire has 
wended its way westward since the tiny brig 
Pilgrim, with H. Dana on board, dropped 
anchor in San Francisco’s beautiful bay. A well- 
built city, defended by forts, now nestles upon 
a ower declivity, and faces the rising town of 
Oakland, that peeps out between the blue-tinted 
hills on the opposite side of the bay. Wheat was 
a scarce commodity there in Dana’s day; but at the 
present time rich argosies laden with golden grain 
set sail for our markets throughout the season ; 
while white-winged coasting craft, peculiar to the 
States, are constantly arriving or departing, and 
trim river-steamers dart hither and thither with 
their gay “cee glittering in the life-giving 
rays of the sun. Nature assumes her loveliest 
aspect ; and this port would be a veritable elysium 
to the weather-worn seafarer if it were not cursed 
by the preponderance of cruel crimps, who are a 
power for evil in the State. 

There is a great demand for ships when the 
garnered grain awaits shipment to Europe ; and 
no other port—Calcutta excepted—can show such 
a _— fleet of merchant-ships gathered to- 

ether at one time. British iron ships form the 
arge majority, and always obtain a higher rate of 
freight than the best built wooden ships of the 
United States. Now is the opportunity for the 
crimps to recoup themselves for the period when 
seamen were a drug in the market. They have 
lured the seamen from their ships, and hold them 
in durance vile. Captains are eager to fill up the 


vacancies caused by desertion; and the crimps 
combine among themselves to prevent a single 
seaman from beving their infamous dens until 
they are guaranteed a capitation fee varying from 
twenty to forty dollars, in addition to two or three 
months’ advance of pay for each seaman supplied. 
This fee has rightly been termed ‘ blood-money,’ 
inasmuch as it is a veritable pound of flesh paid 
by the unsophisticated seaman in discharge of his 
bond. Very frequently a ship is three-fifths of 
her way homeward before the crew commence to 
earn a farthing for themselves. The advance- 
money is paid directly to the crimps ; and Jack 
seldom, if ever, handles the hard cash. At a late 
meeting of the Chamber of Shipping, Mr William- 
son said that the whole of the crew of one of his 
ships deserted, and he was forced to pay to the 
crimps blood-money amounting in the aggregate 
to one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, in order 
to obtain hands when the ship was ready for sea. 
Mr Chadwick read a letter from a captain statin 
that each man shipped in lieu of a deserter ha 
cost him nearly forty dollars. These are not 
solitary exceptions, but examples of the course of 
procedure adopted by crimps when the demand 
for seamen exceeds the supply. 

How comes it that this state of disorganisa- 
tion and demoralisation is suffered to exist? Let 
us imagine, time and space being annihilated for 
our purpose, that we are approaching the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco in a vessel, ceeply laden 
with coal, having made the passage round Cape 
Horn from England in one hundred and fifty 
days. A pilot boards us from the welcome pilot 
schooner ; the bar is crossed in safety ; and as we 
proceed up the bay towards an anchorage, boats 
are seen converging upon the ship from all parts 
of the shore. "Bach at contains crimps, whose 
lips are warm, but whose hearts are as cold as ice, 
hastening to board the incoming ship. They may 
not step over the ship’s side until the doctor of 
the port shall have visited and granted us a clean 
bill of health. As our good ship forges slowly 
ahead, the crimps keep up with her by gentle 
rowing, and exchange a running fire of chaff with 
the sailors, who are amused by their boisterous 
wit. Presently the health officer shoves off; the 
horde of ruffians immediately clamber over the 
rail, and our deck is thronged with some of the 
vilest specimens of the human race. It is a start- 
ling exemplification of the old fable of the wolf 
and the lamb, with more interesting dramatis 

ersone. Seamen are but feeble folk in a know- 
wwe of worldly wiles, owing to the state of isola- 
tion necessary in their profession, and fall an easy 
prey to the stealers of men. 

Almost all crimps have served some time at sea ; 
but agree in practice with George Herbert’s theory, 
that it is better to ‘praise the sea, but stay on 
land” Hence it is that these men, who, judging 
by their gallows complexions, are certainly not 
born to be drowned, know full well that a glass 
of grog and a savoury snack of fresh fare are 
irresistible attractions to men who have had 
neither during a long five months. They treat 
our crew to ardent liquors, which are freely im- 
bibed ; and more experienced crimps produce 
dainty dishes from hidden receptacles. Jack fears 
no longer, but begins to feel as exhilarated as a 
dog set free from his chain ; and by the time the 
anchor brings us up, he imagines himself every 
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whit as good as his master in this land of good | nothing in the balance when weighed against the 


things. 

The crimps profess the most intense interest in 
the welfare of our men, and point out that they 
can command double the wages, as men are scarce 
and desertion is never punished. He who wavers 
is lost. A crimp thrusts a battered boarding- 
house card into his hand as a warning to other 
crimps that this man has been appropriated, and 
having met with success, the tout is at liberty 
to press his hospitalities upon the distrustful of 
our crew, who may have heard harsh tales of 
the crimps, but are reassured by the old tale of 
‘Codlin’s your friend, not Short.’ The plausible 
crimp admits that some of his confréres are rogues ; 
but i could never stoop so low as to rob a sea- 
man, Sails have to be furled; up aloft go the 
crimps and lay out on the yards to help the sea- 
men they have inveigled by their specious stories. 
We are powerless to prevent our crew from 
desertion ; and the chief officer, chafing under a 
sense of his own impotence in this me om. pre- 
cipitates matters by — somewhat brusquely 
to the now half-inebriated seamen, and we are 
in a short time left swinging to our anchor with 
none but officers and ‘boys on board. Even 
married men can scarcely avoid the importunities 
of the crimps, although aware that half-pay to 
their wives will cease immediately they quit the 
ship without leave. All our seamen cast in their 
lot with the boarding-masters, and left the ship 
with five poundsor more unclaimed. Such scenes 
happen every day in San Francisco, 

ow fares it afterwards with such misguided 
men? Taken with their effects to the boarding- 
houses of their choice, alcoholic liquors are sup- 
plied to them without stint, as every house has 
a bar of its own; and they may consider them- 
selves fortunate if the awakening next morning 
is not on board a strange ship bound to Europe. 
They have been put on board of her at nightfall, 
stupefied with drugged potations. It is vain for 
them to protest that they did not sign the ship's 
articles ; the shipmaster has had to pay for a 
certain number of men, and he is one of the num- 
ber with his forged signature in evidence. As a 
rule, however, such men are too shamefaced and 
ignorant of the law to raise an objection to the 
treatment they have received. They have been 
‘shanghaied,’ as it is termed, and accept the in- 
evitable as gracefully as they can. 

We once saw twenty men desert from a British 
man-of-war anchored in San Francisco Bay. It 
was broad daylight, and the crimps pounced upon 
the reckless runaways, who found themselves next 
morning on board the American ship Puritan, 
that lay at anchor close under the stern of their 
old home, whereon they could read the legend, 
‘England expects every man to do his duty.’ 
Not one of them knew how he had been kid- 
napped, nor for what unkind fate he was reserved. 
Shades of the Pilgrim Fathers! This ship belied 
her name, and proved a floating pandemonium. 
Her second officer was of herculean frame, unable 
to read or write, and was well known for his 
brutality to men under him. How the poor 
fellows suffered, few would believe. The blow 
was as quick as the word; and many a time they 
wished themselves back under the cross of St 
me notwithstanding the restrictions under 
which they previously groaned. These were as 


cruel treatment to which they were subject, and 
against which there was no appeal. The officer 
referred to was a foreigner. Educated Americans 
are kind to their men. 

Crimps can always muster idle vagabonds to 
present themselves at the shipping office and sign 
a ship’s articles in the names of men who lie 
drugged in the boarding-houses ready for trans- 
ference to the ship waiting off the wharf. The 
first few hours after leaving San Francisco can 
never be forgotten. One voyage, the St Lawrence 
was towed to sea with every seaman in the fore- 
castle unfit for duty. A breeze began to blow 
briskly, and sail had to be reduced. The chief 
officer looked into the forecastle, and found his 
crew literally floating about inside on their chests. 
A head-sea, coming in through the open hawse- 
pipes, was filling the place ; but not a man was 
capable of helping himself. Sometimes delirium 
tremens supervenes, and as a rule it is some days 
before the traces of drink are effaced. 

When opportunity offers, our shipmasters in 
some cases are as bad as the crimps. Wheat is 
kept back by the farmers ; ships lie idly at their 
moorings ; and the supply of seamen is in excess 
of the demand. At om a time captains demand, 
and obtain, a bonus from the crimps, whose 
boarders are eating their heads off in crowded 
houses. Our consul, Mr Booker, in 1874 ad- 
dressed an appeal to the masters in port, implor- 
ing them to cease this practice, so contrary to the 
interests of both owners and seamen, pointing out 
that the action was illegal, and stating that he 
would uphold the law for the protection of sea- 
men. We have known cases in which the master 
of a ship has been paid from ten to fifteen dollars 
by the crimps for each seaman he has taken off 
their hands in the slack season—a nice little nest- 
egg for a badly paid shipmaster, and Poor Jack 
pays in either case. Hence it will be seen that 
it is not easy to know the seamen’s friends at 

orts abroad. Masters are able sometimes, as we 
lowe shown, to make money on the men when 
shipped ; and it is easy to see that a claim can 
always be lodged against the money of a deserter, 
who is not present to deny his indebtedness, so 
that it is possible for profit to accrue to a ship- 
master on both sides of the account. This is one 
reason why strenuous efforts are not made more 
often to escape from the thraldom of the crimp. 

Curious tales are told of the makeshifts 
by crimps as able seamen. Greenhorns from 
mining-camps and log-huts have strayed into the 
crimp’s domains and been shipped on board — 
outward-bounder, much to the disgust of both 

reenhorns and sailors, as the latter find the 
sr but an encumbrance. Dead men are 
said to have been smuggled on board, and received 
by the mates as drunkards. 

Not every seaman who ships in San Francisco 
is shanghaied even at the busiest times. Those 
who sign the articles of a British ship must appear 
before our consul, and the articles are carefully 
read over to them before they sign their names. 
The men, however, are in duress. The eye of the 
crimp is not far off, and the seaman is unable to 
cope with the forces arrayed against him. We 
have heard several ships’ articles read over to the 
crews in the consul’s office by the present vice- 
consul, than whom the sailor can have no truer or Q 
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more impartial friend; but not a dissentient voice 
was to be heard; yet one-half of the insubordina- 
tion of seamen and cruelty of officers may be 


‘traced to the fact that men who know they have 


no money to take at the end of the voyage, grow 
careless in the performance of their duties ; while 
officers are angered by the ignorance of the lubbers 
who are shipped as seamen. 

Portland, Oregon, is as bad as San Francisco. 
The master of the Andora, lately arrived from 
that port, was summoned at Hull for wages said 
to be due to one of his crew. It came out in 
evidence that it was simply impossible to man a 
ship without the aid of the crimps. Two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling was paid as blood- 
money for thirteen men, together with eight 
pounds advanced to be deducted from each seaman’s 
earnings on arrival at Hull. The complainant 
was a backwoodsman, and the judge decided that 
two pounds per month was as much as he was 
worth. One of the Portland crimps murdered a 
confrére in San Francisco, but escaped with six 
months’ hard labour, owing to some quibble of 
American law. Probably it was thought that it 
was a pity the crimps did not act in a similar 
way to the Kilkenny cats, and thus rid the State 
of the whole gang. 

Crimping is rife at the present time ; and so 
long as it pays shipmasters better to get rid of 
their crews and to ship new men, we see no way 
out of the difficulty. Some alteration, however, 
might be effected if pamphlets, setting forth the 
dark doings of crimps in American ports, with 
full details of the bodily suffering and pecuniary 
loss to seamen consequent on desertion, were 
handed to every sailor, by the officials of the 
Board of Trade, when signing articles to proceed 
to America. These pamphlets might be made 
interesting by containing a description by a resi- 
dent of the principal places worth visiting in the 
respective ports. tter and fairer than all would 
be to pay off the seaman, if he wish it, on arrival 
at any of these ports, if practicable. Our consul 
at San Francisco has done his best for the seaman 
as well as for the owner, and several presentments 
have been made to our Foreign Office, but no 
change has resulted. 


THE KING OF CONJURERS. 


In the year 1843, a French nobleman, the Comte 
de YEscapolier, was one day passing through a 
street leading out of the Place Royale, in which 
his residence was situated. His attention was 


attracted by a clock, labelled a pendule de pré-|P 


cision, which was exposed for sale in the window 
of a watchmaker’s shop, The mechanism of the 
clock was peculiar ; and the Count admired and 
purchased it. At the same time he entered into 
conversation with the ingenious inventor, whom 
he quickly discovered to be gifted with remark- 
able talent in hisart. In this way Robert Houdin, 
destined to be subsequently the greatest conjurer 
of his day, made the acquaintance of the patron 
by whose assistance he was enabled to realise 
his cherished ambition of appearing before the 
public as a prestidigitateur. 

The unskilful manner in which the professors of 


the art of sleight-of-hand had hitherto executed the 
tricks they exhibited, and the clumsy apparatus 
they made use of, had led him to believe that 
it would be in his power to improve considerably 
upon their performances. In the intervals of 
leisure which his narrow circle of clientage 
afforded him, he had occupied himself in con- 
structing various mechanical appliances that would 
help him in the calling he was desirous of pur- 
suing, should the opportunity present itself of 
his doing so; but hitherto the want of capital 
had prevented his putting his project into execu- 
tion. 

The Count, who had some knowledge of the 
mechanical arts, and took a warm interest in their 
development, was much pleased with several of 
the inventions shown him; and later on, when 
his acquaintance with Houdin had become more 
intimate, he offered him a loan of ten thousand 
francs for an indefinite period, in order that 
he might have the means of embarking in his 
new enterprise. This generous proposal Houdin 
felt it to be his duty to decline, since in the 
event of the experiment proving unsuccessful, 
he saw no reasonable prospect of his ever being 
in a position to repay the money. The Count 
was hurt ut the refusal of his proffered assistance, 
and left the shop in anger. A few days after- 
wards, however, the Count again visited Houdin, 
to whom he said: ‘My friend, although you are 
unwilling to place yourself under an obligation 
to me, I am not too proud to solicit a favour 
at your hands. The circumstances are these: 
for months past I have been robbed by some 
of my servants. I have discharged several whom 
I suspected, and replaced them by others, in 
the hope of getting rid of the thief; but to no 
purpose, for the robberies still continue. I come, 
therefore, to you to beg that you will afford me 
your help in discovering the culprit.’ 

Houdin replied with a smile: ‘Why, Monsieur 
le Comte, this is an affair for Vidocq rather than 
for me. I cannot pretend to any particular skill 
in a business of this kind.—In what way do you 
suggest that my services can be made avail- 
able?’ 

‘As a mechanician, was the response. ‘For 
certain reasons, I am desirous of not making the 
matter public, or, long before this, I should have 
ut it into the hands of the police, Can you not 
invent some piece of mechanism that, attached to 
the door of the safe in which I keep my valu- 
ables, will lead to the detection of the delin- 
quent?’ 

This hint sufficed for Hondin. An idea struck 
him, and he demanded a delay of only twenty- 
four hours in which to construct an apparatus 
that should effect the desired end. On the even- 
ing of the following day he presented himself 
| at the Count’s house, carrying with him the con- 
‘trivance he had invented. The safe stood in a 
small room which communicated with the Count’s 
| bedchamber. The door of the safe was kept 


invariably locked; the key of it never left the 
owner’s possession ; and it was obvious that the 


| 
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thief had provided himself with a false key, since 
there was no appearance of force having been 
employed in picking the lock. Houdin, having 
pointed out this fact to the Count, proceeded to 
attach his apparatus to the inner side of the door 
of the safe. In doing this, the right hand of 
Houdin was protected by a stuffed glove, similar 
to that used by boxers. This circumstance excited 
the curiosity of the Count, and he demanded 
why the precaution was taken. 

‘Let it be assumed,’ was the reply, ‘that the 
robber has opened the safe. Well, by means 
of my contrivance, directly he has turned the 
key in the lock and pulled the door open, even 
a single inch, a pistol-shot is fired. At the same 
time on the back of the hand of the burglar 
is indelibly stamped the word volewr, You per- 
ey, therefore, the necessity of my wearing a 
glove. 

‘Explain the working of the machinery.’ 

‘The pistol-shot is simply to give you warning 
of what has occurred in whatsoever part of the 
house you may be at the time. But scarcely 
will the door have been opened, when a claw 
mounted on a wire and working with a spring 
will fly out, and clutch the hand of the individual 
who has inserted the key in the lock. The claw 
is a tattooing machine, and the short sharp needles 
of which it is composed are so arranged as to 
form the -word voleur, as already stated. These 
needles pass through a pad impregnated with 
nitrate of silver, which injects itself into the 
wound and leaves for life ineffaceable marks.’ 

The Count’s countenance assumed a serious 
expression. ‘We have no right,’ he said gravely, 
‘to brand a man in this way.* That is the 
prerogative alone of the law. Besides, even 
granted that we were permitted to do this, would 
it be consistent with the dictates of humanity 
to stamp upon the flesh of a fellow-being a cruel 
and criminating mutilation, which must of neces- 
sity for ever rank him with the enemies of 
society? The man who has robbed me may 
not be a hardened offender: he may be young, 
and his principles not yet so fixed as to enable 
him to resist the temptations that life in Paris 
affords.’ 

Houdin recognised the justice of this reason- 
ing. He also shrewdly guessed the reason why 
the Count had evinced an insuperable reluctance 
to invoke the aid of the law in the matter. 
He had sons who were young men, and possibly 
he entertained some fears of finding in the culprit 
a member of his own family. 

‘I admit, said Houdin, ‘the force of your 
arguments. It will only require a few hours 
to effect such alterations in the instrument as 
will remove your objections to its employment 
in its present form.’ 

The apparatus was consequently so modified 
that the claw, instead of tattooing, gave only a 
cat-like scratch, which would soon heal and leave 
behind no branding scar. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Count no longer saw any reason 
why the instrument should not be used; and 
it was at once attached to the safe. 


* At that period the forgats at the galleys at Toulon 
and elsewhere were branded on the shoulder with the 
letters T. F. (the initials of the words Z'ravaux Forces) ; 
a L practice has for many years past been discon- 


In the course of the next few days the Count 
instructed his steward to draw from his bankers 
considerable sums of money in gold, which 
were deposited in the safe. In this way it was 
anticipated that the cupidity of the thief might 
receive an additional stimulus. For upwards 
of a fortnight, however, no attempt was made 
upon the strong-box; and the Count began 
to fear that the precautions he had taken had 
come to the knowledge of the members of his 
household. But in this he was mistaken. On 
the sixteenth day a pistol-shot was fired in the 
room where the safe stood. The Count, who 
at the time was in the drawing-room, rushed 
up-stairs to the apartment; there he found his 
steward, pale and agitated, endeavouring to con- 
_ his right hand by placing it behind his 

ack, 

‘What is the matter?’ demanded the Count. 

‘A few moments ago,’ was the reply, ‘I came 
in, under the impression that I should find you 
here, as I wanted to speak with you on business. 
But I was surprised to see a man attemptin 
to force open the door of the safe. A pisto 
went off—how fired, I know not—and the burglar, 
alarmed by my presence, jumped out of the 
window on to the piazza and descended the steps 
into the garden, whence he made his escape 
through the little back gate.’ 

The Count, without saying a single word, went 
into the garden, and discovered the gate locked 
and the Se in the inside—a palpable proof 
of the falsity of the steward’s story—then, return- 
ing to the room, he insisted upon the man’s 
hand being shown him, which proved to be 
bleeding freely from the scratches it had received. 
The case, therefore, was perfectly clear. 

‘For how long a period have you been robbing 
me?’ asked the Count quietly. 

‘About eighteen months,’ was the cool response 
of the culprit, who by this time had recovered 
his presence of mind, and, seeing that the game 
was up, resolved to make a clean breast of the 
matter. 

‘And what is the total amount of the money 
you have stolen from me during that period?’ 
was the next question. 

‘A little over fifteen thousand francs,’ 

‘What have you done with this sum ?’ 

‘I have invested it in government securities ; 
the bonds representing them I have in my desk 
at home.’ 

On condition of the steward’s delivering up 
the bonds and signing a paper admitting his guilt, 
the Count—out of consideration for the offender's 
family—contented himself with discharging his 
dishonest servant. The money that had been 
recovered, De l’Escalopier forced upon Houdin 
as a loan, to be repaid only at his convenience. 

Possessed of this capital, Houdin took a small 
hall in the Palais Royal and fitted it with con- 
siderable taste. The stage was set so as to repre- 
sent a drawing-room, in white and gold, of the 
style of Louis XV. The little auditorium would 
hold only two hundred persons; but the prices 
were rather high, the front seats being five francs 
each, and no place was obtainable for less than 
forty sous. The entertainment was from the com- 
mencement highly popular with the Parisians ; 
and the profits realised by Houdin from his 
venture were so large that in less than a year 
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he was enabled to repay his kind patron the 
whole of his loan. 

Houdin acquired a comfortable competence b 
the exercise of his art; and he built a hand- 
some villa at Saint-Gervais, near Blois. When 
he had retired from business, he amused him- 
self by introducing various curious inventions 
into his place and the grounds attached to it. 
The garden gate was situated some four hundred 
yards from the house. A visitor had only to 
raise a diminutive brass knocker, and let it 
fall upon the forehead of a fantastic face—making 
but a faint sound—when a large bell was set 
in motion in the villa, At the same time the 
gate swung open automatically, the plate, bear- 
ing the name ‘ Robert Houdin,’ disappeared, and 
another took its place, on which was engraved 
the word ‘Entrez.’ When the postman delivered 
the letters he had brought, he was instructed 
to drop them through a slit in the gate into 
the receptacle provided for this purpose. The 
box, directly this was done, started with its own 
accord on its journey to the front door of the 
house 7 means of a miniature elevated rail- 
way. Houdin invented, too, an ingenious con- 
trivance by which, while lying in bed, he could 
feed his horse in a stable fifty yards from the 
villa; for, on touching a small button, there 
was put in motion an apparatus that caused 
the exact portion of oats required for the animal’s 


above. By another curious piece of mechanism, 
a little bench, that stood beside a ravine in a 
remote part of the grounds, was so constructed 
that immediately any person sat down upon it, 
the machine automatically traversed a narrow 
bridge that spanned the gorge, and having 
deposited its occupant on the other side, the 
bench returned to its original position. 

Since Houdin’s time, the feats of legerdemain 
he performed have in some few instances been 
surpassed by those of his successors in the art. 
But, conceding this, it is due to his memory 
to state that he was the first individual pur- 
suing his calling who recognised and utilised 
the resources that modern discoveries in science 
had placed at the disposal of the juggler; and 
some of the most curious tricks exhibited by 
Houdin were executed by the aid of electricity. 
It was therefore not without justice that the 
countrymen of the ingenious Frenchman bestowed 
upon him the title of ‘King of Conjurers,’ 


RUB LIGHTLY. 


A story is told of a dignitary of the Church who 
somewhat astonished an audience of young clergy- 
men by taking the above words as the text of an 
address, in which he impressed upon his hearers 
the importance of tact in dealing with their lay 
brethren. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that in every walk of life delicate treatment and 
gentle handling are often the secret of success in 
dealing both with persons and things. The great 
gift of tact, so difficult to define, so easy to appre- 
ciate and admire, is nothing more than the art 
which enables its possessors to ‘rub lightly’ in 
all the relations of life. The instinct which 
helps us to understand characters widely different, 
which gives us a quick perception of the suscep- 
tibilities and soculiesiaies of others, is essential 


meal to fall into the manger from the granary’ 


to all who aspire to deal successfully with their 
fellow-men. 

Even in the most commonplace duties of every- 
day life the art of rubbing lightly will often 
enable us to overcome difficulties and obstacles 
which have resisted all rougher methods. The 
servant who possesses a ‘light hand’ is indeed 
‘a treasure’ in the eyes of her mistress, and will 
succeed in many little domestic duties where 
clumsy fingers would utterly fail. 

Though of most importance, and seen in its 
highest form in the world at large, there is ample 
scope for the exercise of tact in the narrower 
circle of home-life and social gatherings, And 
here it may be observed that this natural instinct 
and insight into character, connected as it is with 
the finer feelings of our nature, is seen more 
commonly and in a higher degree among women 
than among men. ho does not admire the 
ready tact which enables a popular hostess to 
make a mixed party ‘go off, or, in other words, 
to harmonise the somewhat discordant elements 
of a miscellaneous assemblage. ‘What can equal 
woman’s tact,’ says Oliver Wendell Holmes ; ‘her 
delicacy, her subtlety of her quick- 
ness to feel the changes of temperature, as the 
warm and cool currents of talk blow by turns?’ 

If we consider the importance of tact in the 
wider relations of life, we shall find that those 
who can rub lightly achieve a large measure of 
success in dealing with others. 

Perhaps the value of tact will be most readily 
and most commonly recognised in the region of 
diplomacy. And while it may be said to attain 
its highest development in the successful ambas- 
sador who carries on negotiations of the most 
delicate nature, on which the issues of peace or 
war may depend, it is of almost equal importance 
to the great party leader, the popular bishop, the 
eminent physician, the successful head-master. 
One and all of these in their different spheres 
carry out more or less unconsciously the principle 
of rubbing lightly in their intercourse with their 
fellow-men. If it be too much to say that ‘tact 
is success’ in life, it may at anyrate be safely 
asserted that to those whose work consists mainly 
in managing or influencing others, the art of 
rubbing lightly is a most important factor in the 
attainment of popularity. 


AFTER THE STORM. 


Tur storm has passed ; yet still a troubled moaning, 
A strange impassioned sob, comes fitfully, 

Dost thou repent, and is there no atoning 
For deeds of darkness, O thou wayward sea ? 


Too late this show of sorrow and contrition 
For happy homes by thee made desolate ! 
Ask those for absolution and remission 
Who look abroad across thy waves, and wait, 


Long shall they wait, and, anguish-stricken, wonder 
What keeps the steps of those they love so well— 
Who lie beneath thy deep incessant thunder, 
Cradled for ever ’mid thy surge and swell. 
ArtHur L. Saumoy. 
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